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Edwin Bower Hesser. “EVE” 
standing there, divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 
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“EUCALYPTUS TREES” 


By N. P. Moerdyke, Secretary of the 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. 
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Pictorial Photography 
The New Fine Art 


The tional Salons of БЕ аї the Nc 2 Art, 14 ы 
and Their Effect on the Camera Arts of the World 


By George Brookwell 4 ee 
Member, Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. 


Q Thirty years ago pictorial photography was only а 
hope in the minds of a few ardent workers with the cam- 
era who were not afraid to be laughed at by the sculp- 
tors and painters who could see nothing beyond the me- 
chanical process in camera work. ‘Today photography 
has taken its rightful place among the arts—and its pro- 
gress should rightfully be credited to the few adventurous 
souls, who, toward the end of the ninteenth century, 
formed the “Photo-Secession” movement in New York. 
By their work the cause of art photography was immeas- 
urably advanced. ‘They “seceded” from the established 
ideas of hard-focus, commercial photography ; they regard- 
ed the camera as a medium of expression as important as 


the painter’s brush or the sculptor’s chisel. To this 
group of early workers—Clarence White, Steiglitz, Stei- 
chen—is due the thanks of the whole artistic world. 
They put pictorial photography in a position from which 
it will never retreat. Some of their earliest work was 
exquisitely beautiful, and has ever since been a standard 
for pictorialists throughout the world. 

є About ten years ago, the pictorialist movement took de- 
finite form in Los Angeles when Louis Fleckenstein and 
a group of serious camera enthusiasts formed the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles. To hold his membership, 
each camera artist exhibited one or more of his creations 
at each monthly meeting, to be viewed and criticized by 


“PANDORA” 
By Yvonne Park, was exhibited in the Fifth In- 


ternational Salon of Photography, 
chased by the Los Angeles Museum. 


and pur- 
It is a 


composition of delicate beauty and charm. 
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“SALOME” 
By F. Drtikol, of Praha, Czecho-Slovakia 


Exhibited at the Eighth International Salon of Photography 
at the Los Angeles Museum, and chosen as one of the best 


pictorial compositions of the year by ‘“Photograms” of 
London. 
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the others of the group. The standard set was very high, 
and it resulted in an invitation from the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum of Art to hold an annual exhibition there—which 
has now taken rank as one of the most important photo- 
graphic salons in the world. In 1924, for the Eighth 
International Salon of Photography, over twelve hundred 
prints were submitted to the committee of judges, from 
all over the world. And it has been gratifying, through 
the years, to note the ever growing interest of the public 
іп the pictorialist exhibits. The Los Angeles Museum 
directors are making a practice of buying several prints 
from the exhibition, each year, for the permanent museum 
collection. 

€ In some ways, the work of foreign camera artists leads 
those of America. Perhaps this is most notable in the 
realm of figure photography, which is much more em- 
phasized in the foreign than in the American exhibits— 
though the United States has several internationally recog- 
nized pictorialists, who devote much of their time to com- 
positions using the nude figure. The undoubted beauty 
of such studies in their finished form is a lure to the art- 


ist, but the difficulties besetting the pathway to their 
creation is often so discouraging that the pictorialist turns 
to the easier way of recording the beauties of landscape or 
In the first place, it is harder to make a pre- 
fect pictorial study of the nude with a camera than to 
paint one; an artist of the brush can idealize from his 
models, and different models for differ- 
ent parts of the body, but the camera worker must first 
find a perfect model, which in this day and generation is 
almost impossible, except among the dancers. In Europe 
professional models are more available, and this perhaps 
accounts for the greater amount of work with the figure 
done by the foreign pictorialists, such as the master Drti- 
kol of Prague, whose work is recognized as inspiring by 


marine. 


choose 


artist photographers all over the world. 

€ Art appreciation is growing year by year—it is not a 
thing to be measured by statistics, but it is apparent in 
every city of America to the most marked degree. A few 
years ago there was the greatest peril involved to an im- 
pressario in undertaking a tour with a grand opera com- 
pany, and an aggregation of classical dancers was almost 


“A STUDY IN SMOKE” 
By John C. Stick, director of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. 
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sure to meet with financial failure. In cities where art 
was hardly regarded as interesting ten years ago, enthus- 
iastic audiences now turn out to do honor to every vis- 
iting musician of note, the dance is acclaimed as an art 
of the first degree and the graphic artists of the brush and 
The last art 


to win recognition is gradually coming into its own— 


sculptor’s chisel are given their just due. 


Pictorial Photography—and it is a fact, whether gener- 
ally recognized or not, that the work of the really worthy 
camera artists is usually more beautiful, more inspiring 
and more fundamental in the creation of real art than 
the work of the so-called “great masters” of painting. Of 
course, pictorial photography is lacking in the great value 
ef color, but what is lacking in pigmentation is made up 
in compositional beauty of form and arrangement. 
Etchers naturally think that etching is the highest form 
of art, sculptors have a way of looking down even upon 
painters and artists of the brush agree that nothing could 


be more noble than the wealth of color with which they 
flood their canvasses. But the judgment of art photogra- 
phy can well be left to the art loving public at large, and 
accompanying this article are presented a few pictorial 
compositions, made by the camera and lens, that can be 
compared, we think, with any effort of the artists of the 
brush. 

@ Members of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 
are encouraged to develop the different mediums of pho- 
tographic expression where the mechanical means cease, 
and the artist can portray his individual feeling. These 
processes are the bromoil, oil, gum and carbon printing 
methods, which permit a variation of tone, and a broad- 
ness of treatment that bring out the real artist. Addi- 
tionally, these methods have the value of everlasting per- 
manence, and the museums which are adding the work of 
modern photographic pictorialists to their permanent col- 
lections can be sure that the pictures will retain their per- 
fect state of preservation for centuries. 


"LENGTHENING SHADOWS" 


By George Brookwell, of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, who 
is celebrated for his masterful technique in gum-printing. 
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“THE VEIL” 


Pictorial Composition by Edwin Bower Hesser. 
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Figure Painting More Vital Than Landscapes 


A Discussion of the Art Ideas of Edouard Vysekal, 
Instructor at The Otis Art Institute 


By LUVENA BUCHANAN 


All the art fundamentals are based upon the exhaus- 
tive study of the human figure. As soon as the art stu- 
dent has learned enough proficiency in drawing from 
casts of the figure, he is put in the life class—and there 
he absorbs the knowledge that is the backbone of all 
future creative effort. The human figure is the ele- 
ment in art which constitutes the first lessons and the 
last; it has never ending problems to the beginner and 
to the full-fledged artist—it is a challenge to genius 
every step of the way. And in the final analysis, figure 
pictures through the centuries of art are conceded to 
have the greatest human interest and the most vital ap- 
peal to the art-loving public. 

Landscape painting is not vital until it has the human 
element in it. No greater example of this can be given 
than in the art of Corot, conceded to be among the 
most famed of landscape painters, who invariably in- 
troduced the human element by figures, however small 
they might be, into his compositions. Michael Angelo 
once declared that he had given up the painting of land- 
scapes and concerned himself with the painting of fig- 
ures because the depiction of landscape “could be left 
to the lesser intellects.” 

No art, in any form, should be depreciated—there 
must be painters of landscape and still life to round out 
the product of any art era in painting. But the point I 
wish to make is that California so abounds in landscape 
painters that outsiders might almost be led to believe 
that it is the sole art of the state. 

The Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles has.as the 
head of its figure painting department an artist of dis- 
tinction, Edouard Vysekal, who is no mean painter of 
landscape himself. His views on the opposing values of 
figure and landscape painting are of interest. 

“T sincerely believe that the artist must rely upon his 
study of nature to express his art,” declared Mr. Vysekal. 
“T have a quarrel with the landscapists because they be- 
lieve that landscape is nature, whereas it is but one phase 
of it. Having taken from the landscape its color schemes 
and its moods, we should utilize them in interpreting 
nature’s highest representative, MAN.” 

“То my mind,” continued Mr. Vysekal, “the lands- 
scape painters betray their trust when they remain paint- 
ing visual sections of land.” ; 

It is certainly a temptation to many almost self taught 
artists in California to set down upon canvas the dis- 
tinctive spots of beauty to be found so easily in this 


state. The glorious trees at Carmel-by-the-Sea or the 
many wonderful rock formations at Laguna Beach are 
ready made pictorial compositions. Anyone with a 
smattering of technique in painting can transfer them 
to canvas with some degree of success. But the con- 
tinued repetion of these subjects is bound to hurt Cali- 
fornia art—and to put it on a firm basis, artists on this 
west coast must strive to develop figure painting to a 
much greater degree. Except for the old Missions— 
already painted in endless succession—and the famous 
beauty spots—California is on the same basis as the rest 
of the world. If artists in New York concerned them- 
selves chiefly with painting views in Central Park or 
along the Palisades, Eastern art would soon lose origin- 
ality. But stimulated by European influences, the art of 
New York has long since ceased to be provincial. And 
it is the elimination of the provincial from California 
art that I am preaching. 

Maintained by the County of Los Angeles, there is a 
really splendid art school available to all. At Otis Art 
Institute the tuition fees are most reasonable, and there 
are classes in almost every form of art endeavor. There 
is no excuse for lack of technical knowledge of the hu- 
man figure among California artists, with the finest 
possible figure instruction available. 

Mr. Vysekal has exhibited every year, and for the 
past three years in succession has won the Ackerman 
prize at the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art exhibition of Southern California painters. 

In his canvas “Salome,” reproduced with this article, 
his mastership of the depiction of the human form is 


. apparent. There is more than a trace of the influence of 
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that great Dutch master, Peter Paul Rubens, in this 
work. The figures are so organized that if one of them 
were removed, the whole mass would collapse. He has 
achieved the organization of form in this picture to a 
truly remarkable degree, and the spontaneous handling 
of his colors is notable. 

In figure painting there is the great element of char- 
acter development by the artist, which is entirely absent 
from landscape work. Each figure, in addition to mere 
form, must be considered emotionally. Take, for ex- 
ample, “Salome.” Even color is subordinated to char- 
acter, and the involved composition, with many figures, 
is far more vital because of this element. “Salome,” as 
the spoiled, selfish young girl, is shown as devoid of 
malicious intent but with the vanity and impertinence 
of youth. Plainly she is the tool of a crafty mother. It 
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“SALOME” 
From a Painting by Edouard Vysekal 


was in a way an effort to match Nazimova’s interpreta- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s theme. So you see the work was 
indeed involved, but so definitely planned that the work- 
ing out was a great adventure. Some fifteen or twenty 
sketches preceded the beginning of the final canvas and 
show an orderly development. 

Again let me quote Edouard Vysekal concerning his 
impressions of California art. 4 

“The Sierras loom up like a huge wall," he says, 
“blocking the Eastern sky. 

“Against this background the day displays, from about 
three o'clock till late evening, its pyrotechnics. It is tre- 
mendous. And about the first thing a newcomer ex- 
claims is, “This is the time to paint.’ 
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" But—it is the time to absorb. 

"Watching nature in its most dramatic passages day 
after day, can we imagine anything less than a very 
powerful form of art crystalizing out of this tremendous 
surplus of glory? 

"But emphatically, not by copying it. We at our 
very best, must fall far sliort at that. For myself I 
choose to interpret it through the medium of the figure. 

“Т consider the human body the most perfect and 
economical structure in the world. The anatomical 
study of its utility and economy of line must impart 
grace to the composition as well as perfect balance. This 
then, with the rich saturated influence of the country, 
must needs produce art, no matter who might be its: 


prophet." 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. GLORIA SW ANSON 
IN MEMORIAM : SARAH BERNHARDT 
Cherishing an ideal and holding steadfastly to an inspiration is the 
making of an artist. To Gloria Swanson there was one woman who 
towered above all others—''The Divine Sarah"-—and this study—which 
is not a copy of any picture of Mme Bernhardt’s—is an expression of the 
appreciation of the greatest stage star’s stimulus to the great screen 
artist’s ambition through years of effort while she was striving for the 
success she has now won. 12 | 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. CORINNE GRIFFITH 
She might well be called “the rose of perfect beauty’—and though she 
has never claimed—or permitted her press agent to claim for her—the 
title of “the most beautiful woman on the screen,” she undoubtedly de- 
serves it—for half a dozen other stars, all lovely, have asked the Editor: 
“Next to Corinne Griffith, who do you consider the most beautiful star?”’ 


In their charming Beverly Hills home Mr. and Mrs. Walter Morosco are 
one of filmdom’s happiest couples. 
13 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. “ETERNAL SPRINGTIME” 
By Rodin : 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. RICARDO CORTEZ 


What beauty is to a woman, strength is toa man. The ruggedness and 
power of a real man is what inspires woman’s love—and this Cortez 


possesses to a marked degree. It is the quality which makes a star, 
either on stage or screen. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. DECORATION : DANCE THEME 


Ivanelle Ladd and Marvel Dobbs of the Wright Dancers, in 
a pose suggestive of the bas-relief in sculpture, and inter- 
preting a dance mood of Grecian influence, 
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Exquisite Beauty Marks the Dance Creations 
of Anita Peters Wright 


Whether at the Greek Theatre of Berkely or in Vaudeville Wright Dancers 
Preserve Highest Traditions of the Dance Art 


“ 


Ву EDWIN BOWER HESSER 


Dan CING was the most highly developed art of the 
-ancient days, and as an instinct it seemed to be as in- 
grained in the human race as that other great primeval 
mental force—the instinct to worship some ‘‘god” wheth- 
er it were idol, an animal or the sun. Every nation of 
the ancient civilizations had its dances more or less stand- 
ardized ; those of Babylon were quite different from those 
of Egypt, and in the modern expression of the dance art 
the basic traditions of the ancient national arts have been 
developed but emphasized as to their origin and character- 
istics. 

@ Anita Peters Wright is one of the leaders of the mod- 
ernists in the dance art who feel that the glory and the 
beauty of the dance should be given to all the public. For 
years she supervised and created the ballets at the Greek 
Theatre in Berkeley, California, in connection with the 
presentation of the ancient Greek plays, and delighted 
thousands of artistically inclined people in her audiences 
by the mingled splendor and simplicity of the ballet pre- 
sentations, all executed by young men and women of fault- 
less physique—for, as in the ancient days of Greece, when 
none but the most perfect in bodily beauty were permitted 
to become festival dancers—Mrs. Wright will select as 
her pupils only those possessing physical beauty to a 
marked degree. In her San Francisco school there may 
be found some of the most beautiful young women of 
America, who are adding to their inherant and natural 
charms the grace and loveliness that only dancing can 
bring. 


@ The Greek Theater at Berkeley did not offer enough 
outlet for Mrs. Wright’s energies. She was faced with 
the problem of reaching the great masses of the public— 
for she felt that the widespread presentation of her danc- 
ing was a real life mission. Following in the footsteps 
of Ruth St. Denis and Marion Morgan, she decided upon 
vaudeville as a medium, and this year, touring over the 
Keith arid Orpheum Circuit is a splendid aggregation of 
Wright Dancers. 


Q During the visit to Los Angeles, the work of the 
Wright Dancers created much interest in Hollywood’s 
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artistic colony—one of whose keenest interests is the art 
of the dance. Hollywood artists, of course, are vitally 
concerned with the motion picture industry, and any out- 
side art is considered in its relation to picture production. 
A dozen phases of the dance art are cleverly blended into 
the forty minutes they are on the stage—Grecian, Egyp- 
tian, East Indian, Russian and the superb American 
Indian interpretations by Helen Pachaud. Particularly 
notable in the Wright presentations is the grace and fluid- 
ity of line and composition in every dance and this is ap- 
parent not only in her own acts, but in those presented by 
her graduate pupils, who seem to always retain the es- 
sentials of their early training. 


6 Mrs. Wright believes in freedom of movment in all 
her dance presentations—the costumes worn are invariably 
designed so as not to hamper the body. Нег dancers, in 
their training, are freed from every symptom of bodily 
prudishness, and made to realize that the beauty of the 
human body is a divine medium for the expression of 
beauty—and beauty is alike the soul of the dance and of 
all the other arts. Several times in the last few years the 
Wright dancers have co-operated with pictorial photo- 
graphers, and during their Los Angeles stay in March, 
they gave up some of their precious time in posing for the 
editor. And time in the vicinity of Hollywood is certain- 
ly precious to visiting artists of the stage, who are invar- 
iably royally welcomed at the motion picture studios, 
where they are always invited visitors. One hard boiled 
studio doorman, asked as to the best way a visitor could 
obtain admission to a movie studio, advised that the 
best way was to go on the stage, and play Los Angeles. 
For now, you know, it is next to impossible for an out- 
sider to gain entrance to a film production plant in Holly- 
wood. 


Q The three camera studies presented of the Wright dan- 
cers were chosen from the many we made to show the 
influence of perfect dance training on the beauty-perfection 
of the human figure. "These two lovely girls, not related, 
have by their training become gloriously symmetrical and 
almost identical in form and expression. Marvel Dobbs 
and Ivanelle Ladd are both pupils of Mrs. Wright and 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. DECORATION : DANCE THEME 


The beauty of the backbend and the wonderful harmony of 
two perfect human bodies make this an exceptional study 
of the rhythmical beauty of the dance. 
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leading members of her company on tour, and both will 
undoubtedly make names for themselves when their years 
of scholarship are finished, and they become independent 
dancers. 

@ From the most ancient days the dance has been a 
favorite theme of the sculptor. “The tombs of Egyptian 
kings, the ruins of Babylon, Chaldea and Assyria all mir- 
ror the dances of their day, and most of this historical 
sculpture is in bas-relief. ‘The characteristic movements 
and postures of many ancient dances were far from be- 
ing graceful—the exception was the dancing of the Gre- 
cians in the golden age, whose master sculptors have given 
us full dimensioned statuary that presents the Terpsichor- 
ean art in its full fledged glory. The bas-relief idea was 


the one carried out in these studies of Miss Dobbs and 
Miss Ladd, which they have suggested be given the sim- 
ple title “Docoration: Dance Theme,” because they pre- 
sent but an isolated mood of dance rhythm. ‘Transfer- 
red to marble these would make masterful compositions. 
@ The technical movement known among dancers as the 
backbend is quite difficult to make harmoniously beauti- 
ful, and no greater tribute could be paid by me to Mrs. 
Wright’s training of her pupils, that in over an hundred 
poses taken by my camera, there was not one backbend 
that was not the essence of grace and compositional love- 
The Wright dancers have certainly drunk deep 
of the inspiration of beauty, and they are presenting to the 
world something really worth while. 


liness. 


Edwin Bower Hesser. 


DECORATION : 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. NORMA SHEARER 

We have known and loved her because she is the undoubted aristocrat 
of the screen, because the delicacy of her beauty is without compare. 
Now-—since seeing *Lady of the Night" we know she is something more 
—far more—a tragedienne, a comedienne and a wonderfully gifted 
player of the most difficult of all roles—the natural portrayal of every- 
day life. We predict for Norma a great and lasting success—in fact, 
we expect her some day to be the screen's outstanding star. 
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Don't Let the Warning "Keep Away from 
Hollywood" Frighten You! 


There is Always "Plenty of Room at the Top" in Any 
Field of Artistic Endeavor 


Epitor’s Note: “Keep away from Holly- 
wood” has been a warning echoed by newspapers 
all over the country, in response to a “warning” 
sent out by a group of Hollywood people outside 
the motion picture industry, who simply did not 
know what they were talking about. Nobody 
tries to discourage a youth with legal ambitions 
from entering law school by the fact that only 
one legal aspirant in ten gets to the top and wins 
success. But when it comes to artistic pursuits 
people shake their heads and are inclined to ad- 
vise would-be artists—in every line of artistic 
endeavor — to give up their dreams and settle 
down to “something practical.” 

@ Dreams and ambitions are the most precious 
things in the world. If you have them, fight to 
make them come true. For your guidance—if 
Hollywood is your goal—here is the truth about 
film chances, written early in March by film- 
dom’s most authoritive leaders. 


By CECIL B. DE MILLE 


4 There is just as much of a chance to progress in mo- 
tion pictures as existed in the earliest days. It is true 
that thousands enter studios only to leave after a few 
years without having progressed more than a short way as 
actors or actresses. This is largely due to one thing, 
namely, a failure to learn from the success of others. Too 
many players of minor parts fritter away the time be- 
tween scenes on a studio set which they might use to 
excellent advantage watching older and more experienced 
players, and determining for themselves just why it is that 
a gesture done a certain way, or why one facial move- 
ment may be effective and another ineffective. To the 
young person who has the intelligence and the will pow- 
er to analyze the right from the wrong way of doing 
things, and to put his or her findings into actual practice, 
let me say that the constant cry for new faces places ever 
increasingly wonderful oportunities in the way of compe- 
tent, thoughtful artisans.” 


By MACK SENNETT 
€ “If you think the motion picture field is over-crowded 
with talent, just try to cast a picture correctly. I have 
in mind right now an experience of last week. 
Q “I wanted a blonde, vivacious yet sympathetic type 
of girl for a part in a new picture. 
«| “Сап you believe that I interviewed one hundred girls 
before I. found anyone approaching the type I had in 
mind ? 
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Q “In sending out this call, we specified that we wanted 
a girl who was pretty and vivacious, yet possessed of sym- 
pathetic appeal. 

@ "I was astonished to find what a scarcity there is of 
this type of young girl. Nine out of ten girls today look 
alike. They have their hair cut in the same fashion; their 
clothes are similar in style and color; they even carry 
themselves in some manner that is strangely standard- 
ized. 

6 “Individuality seems to have become a lost art. 

€ “Out of this hundred girls that we interviewed, there 
was one—only—one who answered our requirements. A 
little girl whom I had never heard of, named Ruth Tay- 
lor. She is youthful, refined, vivacious, sympathetic, and 
has a natural talent for acting. 

€ “After talking with the scores of standardized young 
ladies, Ruth Taylor's individuality shone like a flood of 
light in the darkness. 

4 “Naturally we signed her to a contract at once. 


@ “No, the field for new faces in motion pictures is wide 
open. ‘There are too many of the rubber stamp type of 


girl, and far and away too few real personalities. 


@ “I think the casting director's door should be always 
open. He should welcome new faces and interview every- 


one, instead of hanging out the “No Work Today” sign, 
as seems to be the present custom.” 


By JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


(Producer of Norma Talmadge, Constance Talmadge— 
and Buster Keaton features.) 


9 “I believe that 1925 will be the greatest year insofar 
as oportunities for unknowns in motion pictures are con- 
cerned. With increased production it is absolutely es- 
sential that producers make every effort to develop tal- 
ent, and the girl, who is not only beautiful but talented, 
will receive her chance. Hard work and perseverance 
are two of the ingredients necessary to succeed.” 


By TOM WHITE 
(Casting Director, Famous Players-Lasky Studio.) 


4 “There 15 an oportunity for new faces in Hollywood 
and there isn’t. It is one of those situations where there 
is always room for another good man or wamon. 

6 “If some people did not take a long chance and come 
to Hollywood we would miss a great many of the “finds” 
that are given the screen each year. It is too long a 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. EVELYN PIERCE 

When youth and beauty meet—and come to Hollywood—they usually find success. After a 
few day’s extra work on a previous visit to California, Evelyn came last June from Arizona, 
within three months had secured a contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and in February 
was named as а ‘“‘Wampas Baby Star of 1925." She is just eighteen, and is playing leads in 
independent features, for training. She is a good example of the opportunity Hollywood 
offers to a girl who has the necessary qualifications. 
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chance for the majority, however. The odds are 1000 
to 1 against success. 
Q “If a person has plenty of money, enough to keep 
him or her for a year, is ready to accept a great many hard 
knocks and disappointments and probably ultimate fail- 
ure, there is some reason for him to come—providing he 
has ability, providing he cannot get the “film bug" out of 
his mind and providing he has a good friend ‘back home’ 
to whom he can telegraph for carfare." 
By ROBERT McINTYRE 
(Casting Director 
М etro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios) 

€ “The motion picture field can never rightfully be con- 
. sidered overcrowded for we are always looking for new 
faces and persons who have the potential qualities that 
make screen players. 

€ “For those who have the necessary requisites there are 
still great possibilities. It is true that the warnings re- 
garding the great numbers who have come to Hollywood 
and failed to ‘break into the movies’ cannot be discounted. 
But this has not limited the possibilities of becoming a 
screen player. 

Q “It is an unfortunate condition that brings thousands 
here each year under great expense for the majority never 
get any farther than the outer office of the casting de- 
partment. ‘There has been a tendency among the pro- 
ducers to send trained men over the country to act some- 
what in the nature of scouts. This will of course have 
little effect in stemming the multitude which comes to 
Hollywood each year but the great cry for new faces per- 
sists and there is always a possibility that the newcomer 
may land." 
i By L. M. GOODSTADT 

Casting Director, Cecil B. de Mille Studios 
@ “Perhaps more aspirants for screen fame throw away 
opportunities for success through offering only the attrib- 
utes of physical beauty than through any other cause. 
Beauty is one of the least necessary assets of a man or 
woman who seeks to attain fame on the screen. Motion 
pictures are merely life, and all sorts and varieties of 
so-called types are needed to complete this mosaic. Time 
to time I have taken a man or a girl with squint eyes or 
a peculiar nose in favor of a ravishingly beautiful person 
because just at the time I really needed a squint eye and 
a peculiar nose more than I did remarkable Grecian fea- 
tures. Of course beauty is extremely desirable but it is 
not so important as personality. Beauty and personality 
combined with brains and intelligence—there indeed is 
an ideal combniation. ‘To those who can offer this com- 
bination, there is no doubt that success awaits in a mea- 
sure equal to that which has been poured out in the 
past.” 
By JAMES CRUZE 
(who filmed “The Covered Wagon’’) 

€ "It has always been my opinion that the story is the 
background of every picture and that players, above all 
else, must fit the roles for which they are chosen. So 
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long as directors select players for types and not for 
name, the screen will need new faces. 
Q “I do not discount the policy of the many producers 
who seek box-office names. But it does seem to me that 
the public is chiefly interested in the story. The plot 
must be true to life; it must move along with a sensi- 
ble, orderly swing; the situations must be interesting but 
not overdrawn. With such a story it is a matter of type 
rather than names of the players chosen that spells suc- 
cess for the picture. 
6 "Selecting players to fit the roles is the great difficulty 
in keeping a good story good on the screen. Everything 
— experience, even fame itself—must be entirely disre- 
garded if the right player is to be successfully chosen for 
the right role. 
€ “That is why, in all my pictures, there are new faces." 

By HENRY KING 

(Paramount Director) 
6 Here's how I would answer the question of whether 
there is room for new faces in Hollywood. 
q “If I had a son or daughter I would not let him or 
her rush to Hollywood to break into motion pictures. I 
would know that the result probably would be disap- 
pointed hopes and broken spirits, not to mention the loss 
of time. 
Q “As long as motion pictures are made there will be 
new faces. I do not imagine any director uses more new 
players than I do. But for every new player who ‘makes 
the grade' there are thousands who suffer disappointment. 
Each one of the disappointed ones believes he is а star. 
Don't come to Hollywood and rail at the studios because 
they reject you. Perhaps you will find success there. 
The chances are heavily against it but you may be fortu- 
nate. If you do, that's fine, but if you don't, remember 
that you, and you only, are responsible." 

By PAUL BERN 

(Paramount Director) 
6 “Opportunity for new talent in motion pictures is as 
great today as it has ever been since the inception of the 
silver sheet. 
€ “We have listened for years to the cry for new faces. 
The field is overcrowded with new faces. If it were mer- 
ely a matter of introducing new faces there would be lit- 
tle difficulty in satisfying this demand. However, it 
takes more than a new face to catch the public's favor. 
Q “It requires nothing short of a magnetic personality 
plus unusual acting talent to attract attention. In order 
to stand out from the sea of new faces which confronts 
the director or the producer, the aspirant to movie suc- 
cess must indeed be unusual. She or he must possess that 
powerful something, perhaps it is personality, that elevates 
her or him above the crowd. 


6 “Distinct personalities will find little competition. Іп 


.the past year we have seen a half dozen such personalities 


We hve reached a 
point where we must develop new screen personalities 
whether we want to or not." 


rise quickly from the rank and file. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. BETTY COMPSON 


“The Miracle Man" made her a star—but nothing has kept her at the 
top except sheer merit—and perhaps the adorable, crooked smile which 
makes Betty absolutely inimitable. She works hard—and her interest 
in each new role is vital. We have known Betty for years—and with all 
her delightful traits none is more beautiful than the never failing de- 
ference and sweetness to her mother in an age when “honor thy father 
and thy mother” is too often a neglected commandment. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. “SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW" 
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~ Colleen Moore 
"Never Twice Alike" 


By NED REA 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder what you are 
Going to give to us next!” 


\ 
HUS the old nursery couplet coupled with the 
embellishment of a third line tells the story of 
Colleen Moore and her effect up the motion picture 

public. She is the little surprise girl of picturedom; the 
star who loves to keep her admirers guessing. 
Q In the world of the theatre and in motion pictures 
there long has been a tendency on the part of stars 
to let well enough alone once the Goddess of Success 
has smiled. The consensus of opinion has been that 
when the public gives the stamp of its approval to some 
particular characterization the destiny of the star thus 
honored is permanently settled. 


But with Colleen Moore, 
She has an uncontrollable penchant 


@ With some stars—yes. 
well, not exactly. 
for doing the unexpected. And, happily, with increasing 
success. i 


@ Colleen Moore has had the temerity to laugh in the 
face of precedent and come out with her stardom unsul-. 
lied by the stains of censure or critisism. 


Q There were a number of years in her more than or- 
dinarily busy career when she was featured in a. widely 
diversified range of roles. The public. accepted her 
and approved without displaying any undue excitement. 
It was the sort of approval that many a star ; 
would have accepted as proof that the heights 
of success had been attained. | 
Q Not so, Colleen Moore. She is her own | 
critic. | Not even the adulation of a fast. 
growing legion of admirers sufficed to con- | 
vince this dynamic little personality. 
bition still gnawed at her soul with unap- 
peasable persistence. P5 

@ It was not until she came under the ban- 
ner of First National and gave the screen 
"Flaming Youth" that her star began to soar 
with true brilliance. Here was something 
unusual—something cyclonic, literally flam- 
ing with the fire of youth. Colleen Moore 
was taken into the hearts of her public with 
a deep and sincere affection. 

Q “Now, we shall have a new type of girl- 
hood on the screen," was about the way the 
"Flaming Youth" swept all 
The Public sat back and 


ТТТ 


fans figured. 
doubts before it. 
waited. Then— 
@ "Painted People" found its way to the pic- 
ture theatres of the nation. Here was still 
another Colleen Moore yet as delightful in 
her appeal as the  hoydenish heroine of 
"Flaming Youth." 

@ Perhaps Miss Moore scented . the wonder 
of her public at her apparent abandonment 
of the “flapper” type, a characterization in 
which she excelled all her sisters of the silver 
sheet. 


AM c 
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@ This wonder had barely crystallized into open query 
before “Тһе Perfect Flapper’ made its appearance. 
Here was another truly smashing success. “There was 
no gainsaying Colleen Moore’s forte was the modern 
flapper. 

Q "Aha!" smiled the public. “She has come to realize 
it at last. We shall have no more deviations.” 

@ But the prognosticators reckoned without a true in- 
sight into the nature of their favorite. 

Q That little imp of impulse that lurks in Colleen 
Moore’s nature never sleeps. Perhaps it was he who 
was responsible for “Flirting With Love’—for this was 
another departure in characterization. 


@ Still, the big moment of Colleen’s career was yet 
to come. The attainment of her dreams—real stardom 
—the stardom she had worked for, studied for and 
planned for ever since she was “discovered” by Marshall 
Neilan almost five years ago—arrived with the oppor- 
tunity to play “‘So Big,” the remarkable novel by Edna 
Feber. A less daring woman than Colleen would have 
been afraid of “бо Big"—but to her it was the big 
opportunity to show the public that she was a full 
fledged star. То play a part entirely concealing youth 
and charm and beauty is an ordeal that would 
make most of our screen stars shudder. She 
would not have the part changed so she 
could “look pretty"—she was perfectly wil- 
ling to hide her loveliness behind the lines of 
age, conceal her alluringly bobbed hair under 
a wig of grey and give a stoop to her round- 
ed, youthful shoulders. She had the courage 
of her convictions—the kind of courage that 
is making a real art out of motion pictures. 
q “So Big" already has told its story; 
brought exclamations of delighted surprise 
from critics and public alike. In short, more 
than ever proved that Miss Moore is never 
twice alike. 

Q “Sally” is next. And when it comes to 
the screen, with it will come more of the un- 
expected for Colleen Moore's “Sally” is as 
different from Florenz Ziegfeld’s musical 
comedy heroine as “бо Big" is from “The 
Perfect Flapper." 

@ As this article is being written Colleen 
Moore is in the midst of transforming “Тһе 
Desert Flower,” her newest starring vehicle, 
into film form. It is an adaptation by June 
Mathis from the stage play of the same name 
that recently achieved considerable success in 
New York. 

@ And—a little secret. It will reveal still 
another Colleen Moore; a sort of a “desert 
flapper” sans fine raiment but with a heart 
as big as the boxcar home she terms her 
“mansion.” Here we shall glimpse her as a 
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comic hoyden whom Fate decrees shall become the center 
of thrilling melodrama. 


€ The “dear Public" has been fooled for years by pro- 
ducers who believe in "playing safe," by stars who think 
that prettiness is the only necessary attribute on the 
screen, and by directors who will complacently make 
"box office pictures" when they are commanded to do 
so—this is not "Art." It is rank commercialism. 


€ But when a girl like Colleen Moore really wishes to 


. upset precedent and give her public something differ- 


ent and worth while with each characterization, she 
can be welcomed into the family of real artists, which 
is the salt of the earth. Who respects the coypists in the 
art of painting or sculpture? Who respects those con- 
tent to follow slavishly the road to financial success? No 
one with a soul! 

Q Like attracts like—that is one of the fundamental 
physical laws of both nature and human nature.  'The 
average girl of today feels herself quite out of harmony 
with many of the super-exotic, oversexed heroines por- 
trayed by some of the screen stars. But Colleen they 
are able to understand— because they feel that they 
know her, that she is like they are—and so there is a 
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sympathy, an understanding, that endears her to their 
hearts. I know that thousands of her admirers would 
like to see her in everyday, modern roles—as a steno- 
grapher, or behind the counter in a store—living the 
romance that is usual in the regular American girl's 
life. 

64 “Sally” is a fantastic role—yet it has oodles of human 
sympathy in it. Тһе little girl of modest circumstances 
who learns to be a great dancer found her way into the 
hearts of musical comedy audiences. But Colleen’s 
“Sally” of the screen is far more appealing, far more 
real. And even with its lavishness of setting, in the lat- 
ter part of the story, it does not lose its reality. When 
I say that the average girl wants to see stories that re- 


Егітов/5 Note: During the filming of “The 
jured, but as this issue goes to press, we are 
a few days, for which her many followers will 


flect her own type of life, I am perhaps not wholly right 
—she likes to see stories that start in her own walk of 
life and then romantically continue into a dream world 
of romance that stimulates the imagination—for that is 
entertainment. And the chief reason for theaters is sup- 
plying that something which might be called "the joy of 
life"—the dessert after the regular, every day meal of 
human events. ‘That is why it is important for an actress 
to vary her roles, and not to become stale through the 
continued portrayal of one class of character. 

` «So far, Colleen has been “never twice alike," and if 
she keeps it up—as she vows she will—her popularity 
will surely increase in years to come just at it has in the 

_ past. 


Desert Flower,’ Miss Moore was badly in- 
informed that her recovery is only a matter of 
be very thankful. 


COLLEEN MOORE AS “SALLY” 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. SHIRLEY MASON 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. “SPRINGTIME” 


Lillian Genth is a contemporary American artist—a pupil of 
Whistler in Paris, and of Elliot Daingerfield. The canvas 


was presented in 1910 by George A. Hearn to The Metro- 
politan. 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. “THE BATHER" 

By Jean Jacques Henner 
The great French painter of the figure, whose masterpieces are among the most widely known modern paintings 
in the world. “Тһе Bather” ranks in beauty with his “Mary Magdalen” and “Weeping Magdalen.” 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. LORNA PALMAR 


Who won first prize over 12,000 contestants in The 
Los Angeles Examiner's quest for “Тһе Perfect Extra 
Girl." Miss Palmar’s beauty is of a rare, exotic type. 
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Beauty Contests and Their Value to Humanity 


Hollywood's Interest in Perfect Womanhood Should be 
Example to Other Communities 


Not so long ago a distinguished visitor to Los Angeles 
declared that instead of being named “the city of the 
angels"—for which Los Angeles is the Spanish word- 
ing—it should have been called “the city of beau- 
tiful women." When he said that he was compliment- 
ing all of America, for to Hollywood and its vicinity 
there flows a never-ending stream of feminine beauty— 
of whom comparatively few are bent on movie careers. 
It is strange, with all: the glamour of stardom, how 
many girl visitors to Los. Angeles have no desire to go 
on the screen. But there is yet to be found a girl visitor 
who would not appreciate the chance to visit a movie 
. studio, and see her favorite work in front of the 
camera. Once in a while a casting director, in despera- 
tion, will try to get a number of absolutely new faces 
for a fashionable ball room scene, where the regular 
."extras" known to the studios were not wanted. One 
amusing instance I recall was on such an emergency 
that the casting department advertised in a newspaper 
for “one hundred beautiful girls who have never ap- 
peared in pictures before, for two days work," and 
naming a famous studio. Over five hundred girls ap- 
plied, and questioning developed the fact that most of 
them, instead of really wanting work, were eager to 
work for two days in order to get a glimpse of a movie 
studio at work. It is also interesting to note that one 
of the girls who applied that day, with no idea of en- 
tering upon a screen career is today, only two years 
later, well on the road to fame and fortune. 

In California beauty is literally worshipped. No place 
in America can boast of such open enthusiasm on topics 
of art and beauty. With practically no art background 
or history, the city as a whole is keenly appreciative of 
any artistic endeavor, and when it comes to feminine 
beauty, they are simply rabid on the subject, as may be 
evidenced by the mad rush for Venice, on days when 
bathing suit beauty contests are being held, or the fever 
heat of enthusiasm and interest which arises when choice 
is being made among the several hundred contestants for 
election as “Miss Los Angeles," to represent the city at 
the annual Beauty Pagent at Atlantic City. No healthier 
sign for a community could be thought of than adora- 
tion for beauty. It would be well for America if the 
whole nation were keenly interested in the beauty and 
vibrant health of the young girls of today, who will be 
the mothers of tomorrow and upon whom devolves the 
improvement of our future citizenship. 

In Los Angeles, at least, there is due regard for the 
public importance of a beauty contest. They are never 
dependent upon popularity, or “votes” won by soliciting 
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newspaper coupons, as it the case in many of the so- 
called beauty contests conducted in other cities through- 
out the country. The judges of California beauty con- 
tests are solemnly chosen from the ranks of competent 
artists, sculptors and photographers, and the men thus 
honored invariably puf:their best energies into the selec- 
tion of perfect types of womanhood. The lucky girls 
are usually deluged with presents from leading mer- 
chants, and given every-opportunity to fittingly represent 
the city. ҚАНА лар 
The girl chosen as “Miss Los Angeles of 1924” was 
Lilian: Knight, who posed for the art study accom- 
panying this article. No more ideal form can be im- 
agined—every line of her body is symmetrical, every 
movement graceful. And do not think, dear’ reader, 
that all this happened by chance. Miss Knight hás taken 
extraordinary care of her body from girl-hood—she 
has been a moderate athlete, playing considerable basket- 


.ball and tennis, but not overdoing either of them. She 


has always taken long walks, breathing deeply, and has 
never hampered her body by wearing either corset or 
brassiere. Each morning she takes a fairly warm bath, 
turning on the cold water at the last moments, which 
adds the vigor of a cold shower to the cleansing and 
nerve-soothing power of the warm water. After a 
brisk rub-down, she massages her body thoroughly— 
kneading the flesh between the fingers. About once a 
week she uses cocoa butter in the massage—and some- 
times the damp body is stimulated by vigorous slapping, 
which brings.the blood to the surface, and produces 
active, health-giving circulation. 

Miss Knight never smokes and never drinks—and 
she is thoroughly devoted to the idea that almiost any 
girl who takes enough interest in her bodily beauty can 
bring herself close to perfection by simple, clean living. 
An undoubted aid to beauty of face and figure, accord- 
ing to Miss Knight, is the frequent elimination of meat 
from. the diet for several days at a time, during which 
time much lettuce and spinach should be eaten, together 
with raw carrots, apples and any nuts but peanuts. 

When one discusses the ideal of beauty in the human 
form there is a natural tendency to refer to the “golden 
days" of ancient Greece, which we are led to believe 
was the time when the human race was at its greatest 
stage of perfection; when art was accorded its just due 
and beauty reigned supreme.. Far be it from our minds 
to rob those days of their splendor, whether true or myth- 
ical—but we must not neglect the fact that right here 
today conditions regarding the arts, and beauty in gen- 
eral, are almost ideal. Never in the history of the world 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. LILLIAN KNIGHT 
*Miss Los Angeles, 1924" 
An unusual study in the manner of classic statu- 
ary, showing the glorious symmetry of form 
which makes Lillian so beautiful. 
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has everything combined to make possible the raising 
of perfect men and women in point of health, and health 
means beauty and strength. With all the talk about the 
glories of ancient days, the poets and philosophers of the 
time record an appalling death rate among the younger 
generation, and whole nations were devastated by dis- 
ease. Certainly for the few perfect specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood that were recorded in marble for 
the benefit of all mankind and all generations to come, 
there were thousands of bodies made imperfect by dis- 
ease and early care that was unscientific. 

Every town and city should. encourage beauty con- 
tests—and it is a good thing to have the contestants ap- 


pear in bathing suits. Modern sports, such as swimming 
and school athletics, have done a great deal for the 
physical development of our womanhood. But even more 
can be done by the stimulus of beauty contests—for 
there is vanity in every woman—and if that vanity is 
turned in the direction of making a girl take an interest 
in perfecting herself physically, it is well-placed at- 
tribute of femininity. 

One word more on the beauty contest subject. If 
partisan feeling or “pull” influences the judges, and the 
most perfect girl in reality does not win the prize, it is 
a detriment to a community. Such contests should be 
judged without fear or favor, if public interest in beauty 
and health is to be awakened in a beneficial manner. 


CAROL WINES 


An Hollywood High School Girl who is winning success 
on the legitimate stage, as one of the principal players in 
Harry Carroll’s *Pickings", a musical review which ran 


for 27 weeks in Los Angeles. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. MARJORIE DAW 
After a year in Europe starring in pictures, Marjorie is back in Holly- 
wood again, surprising everybody by being really and truly grown up 
and possessed of the beauty which made artists abroad acclaim her 
“perfect.” We can add that her limbs are exquisitely lovely— it’s too 
bad that she would never have time to be a great painter’s inspiration. 
She was Mary Pickford’s protegee, you may remember—and now her 
aim is to create heavy emotional roles. 
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MARGUERITE de la MOTTE 
Not only a screen star but an accomplished artist on the harp—with a 
“past” as a member of Anna Pavlowa’s dancing organization—Margue- 
rite brings the combination of grace, beauty and well rounded artistic 
intelligence into her work. Hers is a delightful personality, in motion 
pictures and in real life. This camera study, “Тһе Spirit of the Harp," 
was mentally cherished as an idea by her for years, until pictorialized 


by Edwin Bower Hesser. : 
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“TWIN STARS” 


One of the most beautiful 
water colors in the world is 
this little masterpiece by 
Luis Falero, a Spaniard born 
in 1851 at Granada, died 
1896 at London. In size, the 
original is only 1615 by 815 
inches. The dark blue night 
sky is in striking contrast 
to the warm flesh tones of 
the bodies. ‘‘Twin Stars" 
hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 
a bequest of Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe in 1887. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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“FALLING 
LEAVES” 


Hugues Merle was 
born in France in 
1828, a pupil of. 
Leon Cogniet, and 
famous for his fig- 
ure subjects. This 
canvas is most ef- 
fective in coloring; 
the  diaphonous 
black drapery is 
striped with gold, 
and autumn leaves 
are falling around 
the girl’s figure. It 
was a bequest to 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by 
Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser MONTE BLUE 
> Abandoning clean clothes for grease and dirt in the’ role 
of a railroad engineer, Monte has.a tremendous acting. part 
as star of “Тһе Limited Mail," a Warner Brothers Produc- 


tion now being made. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. MARTHA LORBER 


Wearing an ancient gold-embroidered robe from the famous costume 
collection of Morris Gest, the lovely dancer of the Ziegfeld Follies pre- 
sents an unusual pictorial effect. 
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“A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS" 


Pictorial Composition by Edwin Bower Hesser, in which the artist en- 
deavors to express his belief that the camera is capable of producing 
compositions as vitally beautiful as the painter's canvas, less the factor 
of color. 
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Three Minutes: Wed the Editor 


Religion and Art 


@ Religion and art have gone hand in hand for centur- 
ies. In ancient Greece, religion was the stimulus to all 
In marble portraiture of the gods and goddesses the 
In the field of painting, 


art. 
sculptors attained their fame. 
the great masters were nearly all under the patronage 
of the church. The Madonna and the Saints were the 
old masters’ subjects. And it is a matter of record 
that through the ages most of the truly great artists were 
religiously devout men—some allied to one religion, 
some to others—but nearly always relying on divine 
inspiration in their work. 


@ In Hollywood there are many classes of artists. The 
motion pictures alone have the acting-artist, the directing- 
In this industry many ex- 


The 


photographers of the screen have to be artists and great 


artist, the designing artist. 
cellent painters and sculptors find their employ. 
artists to be successful. The interesting fact we want 
to bring out is that a majority of the most successful artists 
are devoutly religious, a surprising number of them are 
Each, of course, has his 
But it may be 


actually regular churchgoers. 
own belief, his own religious affiliation. 


interesting to the artistic world at large to know that 


Hollywood has a church where Christian, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Jew is alike welcomed, if he comes in 
reverence to worship God. ‘This little church is very 
liberal, and forces no one to subscribe to any creed or 
rigid belief. Instead of the creed, there is an act of 
Faith, which in itself is a thing of beauty—a few words 
that can help any artist in any part of the world in his 
struggle to be more in harmony, more in tune with the 
source of all beauty, all art. 


“We believe that God is Love, and Power and 
'Truth and Light; that perfect justice rules the 
world ; that all His sons shall one day reach His 
Feet, however far they stray. We hold the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man; 
we know that we do serve Him best when best 
we serve our brother man. So shall His blessing 
rest on us, and peace for evermore." 


€ Bringing that thought into his studio will be a help to 
any artistic creator. We all live in a world of mutual 
service, none of us could exist without “the other fellow.” 
And any artist visiting Hollywood will do well to visit 


the little hillside Church of St. Alban, on Argyle Avenue. 
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Temperament 


( Blaming bad manners and bad temper on “artistic tem- 
perament" is a weak excuse. Twenty years ago great act- 
ors, singers or painters had to display artistic tempera- 
ment. The public expected it of them. They did not 
consider them real unless they had it. But a change has 
come now—a sudden, complete change in the attitude of 
the public toward artists in general, and artistic tempera- 
ments in particular. | | 

€ A generation ago the lives of the favorite artists of the 
day were press-agented just as vividly as imagination could 
invent. Those were the days of milk baths, of champagne 
baths, of "priceless perfume" baths for the leading femin- 
ine stars. The press agency of that day—that seemingly 
delighted in boudoir secrets—invariably played up the 
“temperament” of the star—and the more violent the tem- 
perament, the greater the star, and vice versa. But in 
those days the public was never permitted to glimpse into 
the true innner lives of its favorites. They were taught 
to worship the external—they waited for hours at a stage 
door to see their favorite pass by. "They actually liked to 
believe and whisper awesomely about the great artists' 
nervousness, superstitions, terrific temper—and excused 
under this heading characteristics that would make them 
hate real life associates, if they developed the same 
tendencies. 

@ Today the motion picture “fan” magazines really tell 
much of the truth about a star's life. The truth can- 
not be hid from the correspondents, press agent or no 
press agent. If a star has a bad disposition, the public 
is going to know it. It is not going to be glossed 
over. And for this we have to thank the motion pic- 
ture magazines. They have taught the public to love 
good qualities in the stars, and taught the stars that they 
lose public esteem if they do not please in their private 
lives as well as on the screen. 

€ There is a moral in all this for artists, in every 
variety of artistic endeavor, who are clever enough to 
see "the handwriting on the wall.” Old times have 
changed. In this new, progressive day “artistic tempera- 
ments" are simply thought of as “bad manners" by up- 
to-date people. Courtesy is the watchword. of success- 
ful business today. Тһе successful artist must not only 
be a good worker in his chosen line, he must be a fairly 
good business man. Let him realize that courtesy is the 
rule of the day, that pettiness, peevishness and bad temper 
“artistic temperament"—are out of style. And по 
one wants to be old-fashioned. 
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Three Minutes With the Editor 


Artists’ Motor Cars 


Four artists had taken a holiday last August and 
driven up from Hollywood for a week-end at the most 
attractive hotel on the Pacific coast—the Samarkand, at 
Santa Barbara. There, surrounded by the delights of 
the sunken gardens, in an atmosphere of almost perfect 
beauty, they talked of old Persia, whose architecture is 
closely followed in this hostelry. One of the artists 
expressed a thought that he would have liked better to 
have lived in the Persia of two thousand years ago, than 
in this modern twentieth century. Just then the artist's 
chauffeur approached the garden alcove in which the 
group were lounging, and with a respectful salute, in- 
formed his master that the golf sticks were in the car. 
The assembled artists stretched themselves—three out of 
the four elected to play nine holes (artists seldom play 
eighteen, we notice) and the fourth declared he was 
“just going to take a spin around Montecito.” At the 
risk of advertising two justly famous motor-cars, we 
will say the first car mentioned was a Pierce-Arrow, and 
the second a Rolls-Royce. 

All of which is an interesting sidelight on art and 
artists of today. Perhaps there are great geniuses of the 
brush laboring in garrets, with the wolf at the door, and 
perhaps not. It was undoubtedly true a few years ago, 
but the recent education of the public regarding art is 
astounding. Now even that most commercial of pur- 
suits—advertising—is mainly a matter of presenting the 
message of the ad, cleverly disguised and sugar-coated 
by art—often real art, created by real artists. And the 
price for modern advertising art helps many an artist 
pay the bills for an expensive motor car and chauffeur— 


which is all as it ought to be. "The workman is cer- 
tainly worthy of his hire, and in no field of the world's 
endeavor is there a class of people who contribute more 
to the greatest good of the greatest number than the 
artists. Without art in its many forms this would be a 
dreary sphere on which to live. 


Waning Stars 


` It is a pity that some of our “famous” motion picture 
stars cannot see the handwriting on the wall and retreat 
gracefully from public life, before the public actually 
forces them to retire by obvious non-patronage of the 
pictures they make. If the call of the screen is so 
strong for them that they cannot bear to leave the life, 
let them follow the lead of the ever charming Kathlyn 
Williams, and play more mature parts, instead of try- 
ing to force themselves perpetually on the public in the 
guise of ingenues and in parts that require youthful 
charm and beauty. There are half a dozen more or 
less great stars of yesterday who are now more of a peril 
than a help to the motion picture industry, unless cast 
in parts which they are competent to fill. And in their 
place, as surely as the rising tide, there are new favor- 
ites being developed, month by month, from the ranks 
of the younger players, for “there is always room at 
the top," as we have often remarked. Please, oh please, 
dear favorites we used to love, retire to the enjoyment 
of your nice big bank accounts, take a trip around the 
world and enjoy the rest and leisure you deserve. But 
do not play eighteen year old parts when you look 
thirty-six! 
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Edwin Bower Hesser. ZELMA O’NEAL 


Is an Hollywood girl who chose the stage instead of the screen for her 
career, and divides her time between vaudeville and musical comedy. 


1 em 6 
Typography by Trade Printing Co., Los Angeles, California. 
Engravings by Sunset Photo Engraving Co., Los Angeles, California 
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